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The Church and Peace 


rue Most Rev. Epwarp J. Hanna, D.D., Arcu- 
BISHOP OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


ln Address Delivered at the International Peace Con- 
gress, San Francisco, October, 1915. 


[* the momentous crisis through which the world is 

passing, in the final decision of the war which is 
devastating the earth, the attitude of the Catholic Church 
must necessarily be largely a determining factor. For 
in the struggle her children number millions, in the 
councils for peace they must have large representation. 
and her guidance will be sought in the adjustment of a 
cause where justice and mercy and right ought to prevail. 

Tonight there sits in a little room in one of the 
world’s greatest palaces, a lonely man upon whom the 
burden of a world, upon whom the sins of men rest oh! 
so heavily. Of noble lineage, of high place in men’s 
esteem, he is nobler, he is higher than kings and princes 
by reason of his priestly office. His rule is vaster than 
that of all the kings of earth, and his cause more sacred. 
The confines of the earth are the boundaries of his em- 
pire, and hundreds of millions of the noblest, the purest. 
the truest, the most cultured of earth’s sons give to him 
loyal, faithful obedience. He has been shorn of all tem- 
poral sovereignty, he rules in the world by truth, by jus- 
tice, by kindly mercy, by love. The kings and warring 
princes of earth listen to his voice, and he has been able. 
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where others have failed, to mitigate the awfulness of 
the present struggle, to obtain an exchange of prisoners, 
to protect the aged, to give comfort to the wounded and 
to the dying, to solace the last hours of the fallen, to 
accentuate the greater brotherhood of mankind in spite 
of war’s opposition. In his messages, which go to the 
ends of the earth, he implores his children to pray that 
peace may come, for he feels that there are crises in 
human affairs when there is naught to do save to get on 
our knees, as Lincoln once said, and to beg the God of 
Battles in mercy to end the struggle. Listen, if you will, 
to his prayer addressed to Christ: 


During Thy life on earth Thy heart beat with tender compas- 
sion for the sorrows of men; in this hour made terrible with 
burning hate, with bloodshed and with slaughter, once more may 
Thy Divine Heart be moved to pity. Pity the countless mothers 
in anguish for the fate of their sons; pity the numberless families 
now bereaved of their fathers; pity Europe over which broods 
such havoc and disaster. Do Thou inspire rulers and peoples 
with counsels of meekness; do Thou heal the discords that tear 
the nations asunder; do Thou bring men together once more in 
loving harmony, Thou who didst shed Thy Precious Blood that 
they might live as brothers. And as once before to the cry of 
the Apostle Peter, “Save us Lord, we perish,” Thou didst answer 
with words of mercy and didst still the raging waves, so now 
deign to hear our trustful prayer, and give back to the world 
peace and tranquillity. 


He implores Christian kings and Christian rulers to 
consider the value of human life, and the inalienable 
rights of men to the pursuit of things that have greatest 
worth. He tells them that war has come because men 
no longer love, but hate; he tells them that to slaughter 
men, and to destroy the monuments of their genius for 
race or national predominance is wrong; he boldly as- 
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serts that money and treasure and commerce cannot jus- 
tify the killing of millions of men made in God’s image 
and destined unto the vision of the Most High; he in- 
sists that a war of mere conquest in which kings fight 
for material aggrandizement only, must lie beneath the 
censure of Heaven as an offense against human-kind ; and 
finally, he hesitates not to tell the world that war and 
ruin threaten the land because men have not hearkened 
unto the voice of God, because men have hardened their 
hearts, because men have risen up against God and 
against His Christ, because men have despised revealed 
wisdom, and fashioned unto themselves strange gods. 
In his prayer for peace, in his attitude toward war, in 
his endeavor to mitigate war’s horrors, Benedict XV is 
but following the traditional policy of the Church 
through the centuries. 

The Christian code begets a spirit that is uncommonly 
uncongenial to war. The character engendered by 
the following of Christ will tend to the avoidance of war 
where there is another honorable alternative, and in the 
light of Christ, war, with its appalling loss of human life, 
with its appalling loss of treasure, becomes right only 
when actual aggression takes place, becomes right only 
when liberty and freedom to develop inherent human 
rights are threatened or violated, and there is no alter- 
native to prevent such violation save battle. But when 
in times past war has devastated the land, and filled the 
earth with its carnage, then the Catholic Church has 
sought at least to mitigate its evils. 

May I recall, in passing, “the truce of God” and its 
beneficent effects? May I recall that from the “truce of 
God” has come our international law, our international 
arbitration? May I recall the Religious Orders estab- 
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lished to redeem the captive, to furnish solace to those 
whom war had rendered useless and outcasts? May I 
recall the great democratic revival under the gentle St. 
Francis, which helped to break the power of the feudal 
lord, and did more than anything else to stop that blood- 
shed and pillage for which there was neither law nor 
right? May I recall the efforts of our Holy Father to 
bring truce at the last Christmastide, and the efforts he 
is now making to stop carnage before the cup of bitter- 
ness overflows? 

And so, traditionally, the great Church stands for 
peace, and permits war only when in honor aggression 
demands resistance, only when human rights can in no 
other way be guaranteed. In keeping with the same 
traditions, when war has brought ruin, the Church has 
tried to mitigate its horrors, and in ways known to her- 
self, to bring combatants to a realization of those things 
which make in the end for honorable peace. 

If then you ask: Does the Ancient Church stand today 
for peace? I can but point to her honorable record 
through the ages. If you ask: Does the Ancient Church 
do aught to bring peace? I can but point to the action 
of Benedict XV, and the Bishops of Europe, in the 
struggle which today paralyzes the earth. If you ask: 
Does the Ancient Church point the way to a new “peace 
of God’? I can tell you of prayer to the God of Battles, 
I can tell you of her doctrine on the value of human 
life, of man’s mighty dignity and mighty place, and in 
the light of that doctrine, I can point triumphantly to 
the teachings of her Doctors, in accordance with which 
war is unjust when carried on save for national honor, 
national integrity, human rights; I can point to her tra- 
ditions in accordance with which all the kingdoms of 
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earth, and all earth’s treasure cannot compare for a 
moment.to the loss of human life and the value of the 
human soul. If you ask: Can the Church today help ac- 
tively in restoring the world to the pursuits of peace? I 
can but tell you that she has no territorial interests, nor 
does she ask the freedom of the seas for her galleons; 
that in her there is no distinction between Greek and 
Barbarian, slave and free; that her children of every 
nation are national in the sense of being patriotic, not 
because in matters of faith and of principle they are 
separate from Catholics elsewhere; that her influence, in 
accord with her teaching, will make men value less the 
things that pass, value more the things that must remain, 
justice, truth, right, mercy, helpfulness, love, and that 
when men really value things of earth in accordance with 
her standards, and not till then, will there dawn that day 
of peace for which we pray, will there appear that vision 
of brotherhood for which we long, and for which this 
magnificent assemblage stands as a powerful witness. 
As children of the greatest of the neutral nations we 
gather here tonight, hosts to the earth’s seekers after 
peace. What is my message, what is the message of the 
Church to you? A spiritual ideal watched at the cradle 
of the American Republic, and the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion fought not because they hated their brothers, fought 
not for territorial aggrandizement, fought not for com- 
mercial supremacy, but for a spiritual ideal that em- 
braced the right to live for the best things of life, the 
right to liberty, the right to pursue happiness in the ways 
of peace. And in the days of our civil strife our Fathers 
were willing to shed the last drop of their blood that 
our national integrity might not be impaired, that human 
beings might be free. We have grown selfish in the 
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heyday of our prosperity, and we prize, I fear, too much, 
treasure and gold, and our ideals have at times a com- 
mercial taint, and we are in danger, alas! I sometimes 
fear in grave danger, of facing the very conditions we 
deplore today in Europe; but in spite of all this we can, 
as Americans, lift our voice and proclaim to a warring 
world that our great spiritual idealism, and our glory in 
our spiritual conquest still remain, and that to the nation 
that would call into danger this spiritual inheritance we 
dare say that we are ready, and we must be ready, to 
exhaust our treasure, and to spill our blood in its defense, 
All else that makes for the nation’s greatness we shall 
gain not by arms, not by blood, not by martial prowess, 
but by patient, honorable, brotherly love, by that friendly 
arbitration which has become the great American path to 
peace. 

In advancing these great American ideals, be sure that 
you have with you all the power of the Catholic Church, 
for she will stand in serried array for our spiritual ideals, 
she will keep before men’s minds the dignity of man, 
she will teach him a right standard of values, she will 
keep him strong in adversity, humble in the success and 
abundance of life, she will teach him that the man of 
heroic mold is the man that is willing to serve and to 
help. And while she keeps his eye on heaven, will teach 
man how he can make nobler and better the conditions 
of earth. She will teach him what is the real brotherhood 
of mankind, without distinction of race or of color, and 
that only in peace can man obtain earth’s highest bless- 
ings. And finally, in the great reconstruction that must 
come after the exhaustion of war, she will bring the wis- 
dom and the love of twenty centuries to healing the 
wounds of hatred and revenge. 
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Here in this favored spot of earth will she welcome. | 
through her Golden Gate the discontented of the warring 
worid, and as the Samaritan of old she will bind up his 
wounds, and pour in the oil of healing and the wine of 
brotherly love. And as of old she took the savage tribes 
of the North and molded out of them the great Medieval 
Europe, so too will she help you to gather in the men 
mad with sight of blood, and restore them unto their 
spiritual inheritance, and make of them one great people 
for the honor of the race, and the glory of the American 
name, and the exaltation of those ideals which can never 
come save in the vision of peace. 
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HOMICIDE, EXCUSABLE AND FELONICUS 
By J. Harpinc Fisuer, S.J. 


UST at present two spectacular moving-picture pro- 
ductions are occupying the attention, it is scarcely 
too much to say, of hundreds of thousands of people in 
many cities of the United States. In one, there is a case 
of what some people would erroneously call suicide ; and 
in the other, a double murder and a homicide in self- 
defense occur. All three instances are presented to the 
spectator in such a way as to evoke approval, and in no 
case is there any criticism or comment either for or 
against the deed. The situation which results in the 
taking of human life is practically identical in all three 
cases, but is dealt with in three different ways. Virtue 
is endangered in each instance, but in one case the per- 
son endangered leaps from a cliff, with only one chance 
in a thousand of escaping death; in the second case the 
person endangered shoots the unjust aggressor; and in 
the third, a mother sends a bullet through the hearts 
of her two imperiled children, being goaded to her awful 
deed by the frenzied fear of a fate for them, which she 
regards as far worse than death. The widespread pub- 
licity which these vast scenic representations have en- 
joyed and are likely to enjoy for an indefinite time to 
come, makes a discussion of the homicides timely and 
even necessary. 
There is no doubt whatever that homicide in general is 
forbidden by the natural law and by positive Divine 
command. The precept, “Thou shalt not kill,” was not 
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merely engraved on the tablets of Mt. Sinai, it is written 
unmistakably in every human heart. Directly, de- 
liberately and on one’s own authority, to take the life 
of another who is innocent, is an unjust invasion of the 
rights of the individual, of the State of which he is a 
member, and of God. Civilized society is unanimous in 
its reprobation of such a deed, and almost universally 
punishes it with death. The public executioner in the 
performance of his duty may put an end to the existence 
of a condemned criminal; and in a just war, an indi- 
vidual may, at his country’s bidding, do his best to dis- 
able his enemy even with the certain prospect of inflicting 
a mortal wound. But no man in his private capacity, 
may lawfully, by his direct action, seek to kill another, 
unless that other is unjustly, here and now, actually 
assailing or certainly about to assail his own or a third 
person’s right to life or limb, or to property of great 
value, or to virtue. 

“Lynch Law” therefore is an outrageous crime, being 
the usurpation of an authority over life and death, to 
which no private citizen, nor any group of private 
citizens has any claim. Similarly no motive, whether it 
be to prevent insult and shame, or to put an end to hope- 
less suffering, or to save the life of another, justifies 
the taking of an innocent life. Putting a mortally 
wounded comrade out of agony, therefore, as soldiers 
are sometimes asked to do on the battlefield, taking a 
child’s life to preserve the mother’s, or to save the child 
itself from disgrace, are all unjustifiable: such acts con- 
stitute murder. The mother, therefore, in the moving- 
picture is guilty of murder, although in her frenzied 
state she is not perhaps altogether responsible; thus too 
husbands and fathers who during the Boxer movement 
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put pistols into their wives’ hands with the counsel to 
use them against their daughters when all hope of sav- 
ing the legations was gone, advised the commission of 
murder, pure and simple. The reason is that human life 
belongs to God alone, and in the above-mentioned cases 
He refuses to transfer His dominion over it to another. 
Even should the one who is killed consent to the killing, 
it would be murder none the less, because God’s rights 
over that life would remain. 

On the other hand, homicide, in the case where it is 
a necessity of self-defense, has always been held to be 
justifiable before the tribunal of God and excusable in 
the eyes of the law. Every man has a right, given him 
by nature itself, to his life; although not in the sense that 
he may keep it or terminate it at his pleasure, for being 
a gift of God that is intended primarily and essentially 
for the service of God, he is bound to take ordinary 
means to preserve it until it shall have run the course 
and rendered the service assigned to it by Divine 
Providence. Life, however, belongs to man in the limited 
sense that it is his to possess, to use, to enjoy and to 
defend against all unjust attacks. Individuals, there- 
fore, who assail this right, so long as the one attacked 
is not himself guilty of unjust aggression on the rights 
of others, do so at their peril. Life is so precious a 
gift, that a man may take such means to save it as are 
necessary, even to the extent of causing the death of an 
unjust assailant. Of course, no man may licitly inflict 
more injury on his assailant than is required for legiti- 
mate self-defense; but jurists, ethicists and moral the- 
ologians are agreed that he may licitly proceed to any 
length that is necessary to resist murderous attacks, not 
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excluding the infliction of death on the person by whom 
his own life is put in jeopardy. 

The man attacked is not ordinarily obliged in conscience 
to take his adversary’s life to save his own, for such 
an action is clearly not one of the ordinary means of 
preserving life which every man is bound to employ; but 
he is justified in doing so, whenever it is the only means 
of escaping death. For in the collision of the two rights, 
the right of the person attacked and the right of the 
assailant, the latter right gives way. It is abdicated so 
to speak by the free act of the wrong-doer. Nor is any 
injury done to the State, for it exists precisely to defend 
the rights of its citizens. God, too, in such cases signi- 
ties by the prompting of the natural law that He gives 
permission for what would otherwise be a usurpation of 
His dominion over life and death; for by the very fact 
that God gives a man a right to defend his life, which no 
one denies, He also gives him the right to use such means 
to that end as are necessary: in other words, to take the 
life of the unjust assailant, where without this, self- 
defense is impossible. 

It is to be noted also that what one is justified in doing 
for himself in this matter, he may do for another. Pro- 
vided he be certain that the attack on the third person’s 
life is unjust, and that there is no other way of saving 
him except by killing his assailant, not only will he be 
free from blame, in saving the life of the person at- 
tacked by taking the life of the one who assails him, but 
he will perform an act of virtue. 

Again, where an attempt is made on a person’s virtue, 
not in the moral sense by temptation, but in the technical 
sense of an outrageous assault on chastity, the life of 
the person who makes the attempt, may be taken either 
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by the person who is actually endangered or by another 
who comes to the rescue. The same is true of cases 
where goods of great value are in danger of being lost 
by robbery, and there is no hope of saving them except 
by killing the thief, although this last point, which re- 
lates to goods of value, is only probable and is not so 
easy of application. In both these cases, however, as in 
the former instances, no greater violence may be used 
than the case actually demands. 

Save in very exceptional instances no one is obliged 
in conscience to resist. In circumstances therefore, 
where there is felt a violent disinclination to the 
shedding of human blood, or where all efforts at 
resistance are seen to be fruitless, escape from the attack 
may be sought in other ways, as in the case of the leap 
from the cliff, even though the chances of not being killed 
by the means employed for escape, in the example, by the 
leap itself, are slight. Suicide indeed is always forbid- 
den. No one may ever for any motive, directly, deliberately 
and on his own authority end his own life. But in cases 
of extreme peril to either life or virtue, one may take 
means to escape the pressing danger, even though these 
means may lead to death. The good which is directly 
sought being so great, it is deemed sufficient to justify 
the risk. 

The examples referred to in this paper were chosen, 
not because they are strange and extraordinary, but be- 
cause they are depicted in the most widely circulated 
and best attended of the moving-pictures of the day, 
and because they are typical of very many other in- 
stances, taken from fiction and life, and shown on the 
screen and in the papers, which call for an application 
of the elementary but not always understood principles 
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which have been exposed. Human life is a sacred thing. 
It is not a mere chattel or a plaything to be used for a 
day or as long as it amuses, and then carelessly cast 
aside. Dominion over human life belongs exclusively to 
God. He who trifles with the life of man, trifles with 
one of God’s exclusive possessions and will be held to a 
strict account. Its use, however, belongs to man, and is 
a precious gift, the foundation gift of all God’s personal 
gifts to man. We must be on our guard, therefore, lest 
our appreciation of its worth be cheapened by the light 
estimation in which it is apparently held in the press, 
and in the film. Its rights and privileges must be learned 
from the basic character of human nature, not from the 
whim or fancy of scenario writers, whose concern is 
to create striking or thrilling situations, not to expose 
the truth. 


WHAT WOMEN CAN DO 
By Dante A. Lorp, S.J. 


HE speaker on the platform triumphantly sum- 
marized her statements thus: “Each of us can 

play her part in creating the tremendous force of public 
opinion in favor of woman suffrage. The public 
opinion of a nation can always be molded by its women. 
The national morals and the standard of morality are 
firm or shifting just as the morals and standards of 
morality are firm or shifting among its women. Woman, 
by her strong but silent power, can bring to reality any 
reform she may wish. United, the women of a country 
are its strongest moral force. And all this mighty power 
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we now direct to securing equal suffrage. Suffrage is 
only a matter of days.” 

There was a polite pattering of applause, and the 
speaker joined the ladies of her audience. Slowly and 
leisurely, the ladies rose to this feet, drew their wraps 
about them, gave their hats a localizing jerk, swung their 
bags in their left hands, and with an amiable chatter left 
the assembly room. Matrons all, there was not one 
among them but knew the truth of the speaker’s tribute 
to their power. The morals of her home were the prod- 
uct of her making, and the morals of her home were 
ultimately a constituent atom of the morals of the nation. 
Nothing could be tolerated in her home to which she did 
not give her sanction. In the dusky shadows beyond the 
light and warmth of the family gas logs, strange things 
might be done and said; but if done and said without the 
sanction of her imperial condescension, they were furtive, 
skulking things, banned from the society of the respect- 
able. Men judged that right which she approved ; feared 
as wrong what brought a frown to her brow. Public 
opinion was truly in her hands to make or remake as 
she chose. 

Full of the consciousness of her power, Mrs. Ay en- 
tered her favorite bookseller’s. The door-boy tripped 
in his hurry to admit her. The clerks in mass formation 
hastened to serve her. The bookkeepers, in their cages 
above, reached for new bill-heads. The manager, far 
back in his sanctum, smiled a distant though welcoming 
smile. Was she not their best and most frequent patron? 
Verily. 

‘Something fresh and clever to while away a leisurely 
morning.” 

The books leaped forth from the shelves to greet her, 
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marshaling themselves in trim battalions, their golden 
letters shining like the insignia of a chief of staff. “Here 
is something exceptionally bright and clever,” said Clerk 
Number One, pulling forth from the ranks a dainty 
leather-bound vial of poison. 

Mrs. Ay’s gloved fingers skimmed the pages lightly, 
and then with a gesture of abhorrence, dropped the vol- 
ume to the floor. Had you seen her look, you might 
have fancied she had handled a serpent. “It’s vile!” she 
cried, drawing herself up indignantly and catching her 
skirts from the possibility of contact; “an insult to decent 
womanhood. And a woman has written it, too! How 
dare you offer me such a book. Be good enough to send 
me my balaneed account. J shall go in future to a book- 
shop where respectable womanhood is not slapped in the 
face.” 

With that she withdrew; but that subtle power of 
woman's influence remained behind. Three clerks 
stumbled madly back to the manager; the manager tore 
patches of hair from his already scant thatching, and 
ordered the offending book removed from his shelves. 
Far off in the East, the directors of a publishing house 
received orders to send no more of a certain “best 
seller,’ and the publisher in panic shut the power off 
the presses, while one unblushing authoress gnawed her 
pen down to the point, and was forced to take in wash- 
ing. For Mrs. Ay held public opinion in her grasp and 
Mrs. Ay had acted. Ah, but does she always so? 

Full of the consciousness of her power, Mrs. Bee de- 
cided to spend her afternoon at the matinée. Her dainty 
town car grazed the curb in front of the “Follies,” and 
Mrs. Bee alighted. The man behind the brass bars 
sprained his muscles as he bowed his welcome; the head 
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usher overlooked three men who held their tickets hope- 
fully before his eyes, and scanned her bit of pasteboard. 
The matron in the dressing-room showed actual signs of 
vitality as he took Mrs. Bee’s hat, while behind the 
scenes, the stage manager told his company to play their 
hardest. For was not she their best and most frequent 
patron? Verily. 

Through two acts Mrs. Bee sat, with dawning sunrise 
in her cheeks and gathering storm-clouds on her brow. 
And then in the midst of a dashing song with chorus 
effects, she gathered her belongings about her and tilting 
her chin to a perilous angle passed down the main aisle. 
The head usher saw her on his horizon, but fell like a 
blasted pine beneath the lightning of her glance. The 
matron’s hopeful glance grew apprehensive as Mrs. Bee 
held out a silent hand for her hat. The man in the box- 
office was frozen tightly to the bars by a chance contact 
as she passed. It was the manager who overhauled her 
ere she reached her car. 

“Madame does not care for the ‘Follies’?” he queried 
with syrup in his mouth and ice gathering on his eye- 
brows. Mrs. Bee’s eyes looked down at him from her 
place among the clouds. 

“Tt is a subject no woman cares to discuss,” she said. 
“But I will say just this: Your play is a disgrace. It 
is a frank exploitation of womanhood in the interests of 
base passion. Its songs and jokes I could only interpret 
in the light of the smirking enjoyment of a leering club- 
man, two places from mine. I shall take care that no 
woman of my acquaintance sees her sex insulted as I 
have seen mine. My patronage of your theater is at 
an end.” 

With that she entered her car; but that subtle power 
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of woman’s influence remained behind. For the man- 
ager rushed back to the stage director; the stage direc- 
tor telephoned madly for additional costumes ; the come- 
dians worked till the weary hours over new and un- 
equivocal jests. Far in the East, a producing company 
registered tearfully one expensive failure in their books, 
while one unpromising author hesitated between car- 
bolic acid and selling patent flatirons. For Mrs. Bee 
held public opinion in her grasp, and Mrs. Bee had 
acted. Ah, but does she so always? 

Full of the consciousness of her power, Mrs. Cey con- 
sulted her engagement book and noted a date with her 
modiste. The saleswomen dropped their air of ennui 
and thrust anxiously propping fingers into their coiffures, 
seamstresses back in the shop felt the electric thrill of 
her presence, and needles darted with new vigor. And 
Madame herself, from the cryptic recesses of her office 
sailed forth, all canvas flung to the breeze and welcome 
flags floating from every mast. For was not Mrs. Cey 
their best and most frequent patron? Verily. 

“An evening gown, Madame. Something in the mode 
with a tang of Paris about it.” Madame waved her 
hand, and attendant sprites bore forth bundles and boxes, 
numerous but not weighty, to lay at the lady’s feet. 
With deft fingers she held aloft a tiny web of trans- 
lucent silk, a dash of creamy lace, a handful of brilliants 
and a pictured model. “My lady’s- gown!” she cried 
with artistic ecstasy; “a triumph of skill; a breath of 
Paris and a dream of Worth!” 

“That?” came the astonished query. “Is that a gown 
or a kerchief”? 

“A gown, madame, quite of the latest make.” Mrs. 
Cey rose from the entoiling mass of finery like Juno 
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rising from a quarrelsome council of the gods: 
“Madame,” she said, “I see I must transfer my custom 
elsewhere. I am not flattered at the implication that I 
am a woman of the streets or a lineal descendant of 
Roman matrons whose garments did not veil but allure. 
Your fashions are an insult to my womanhood, a tempta- 
tion to the men whom I must protect from themselves. 
Kindly mail me my account.” 

With that she sailed forth, spurning the earth beneath 
her wrathful heel; but that subtle power of woman’s in- 
fluence remained behind. For Madame tore the pictured 
model into tiny shreds, countermanded her order for a 
new twin six and moved into a smal] uptown apartment; 
while a score of salesladies and seamstresses twirled 
idle thumbs or took to washing dishes in restaurants. 
Far off in Europe, a firm of designers sent out a panic 
call for St. Bernard dogs, as an avalanche of indignant 
protests from frantic costumers the world over, slid 
down upon them. For Mrs. Cey held public opinion in 
her grasp, and Mrs. Cey had acted. Ah, but does she 
always so? 

And so the strengthened consciousness of power 
directed for a moment from the cause of suffrage had 
banned a poisonous novel, stopped a licentious play and 
tabooed an immodest fashion. The mighty power for 
molding public opinion was turned from suffrage to a 
much neglected channel, the morals of the nation. Don’t 
you wish, good reader, that ‘twere always thus? 
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By Paut L. BuaKkety, S.J. 


igen life is too cheap. But pseudo-philosophy 
cheaper still, as instance the following excerpt 
from an editorial in the Saturday Evening Post: 


The world is already too populous. Life is too cheap. When 
ten million men are striving to kill one another, denouncing small 
families is the most fatuous mental exercise of which we can 
think. Nowhere, from California around to Japan, is life so 
‘onditioned that a man with a proper sense of responsibility 
would voluntarily place a child therein unless he could give it 
some advantage. We do not need more people in the world, but 
« more intelligent and a kindly world to live in for the people 
already here. The root of the anti-race suicide propaganda is in 
the old tribal conception of patriotism, which holds that a given 
people is inherently much superior to all other peoples. 


The moral responsibility resting upon a publication 
speaking to two million people should restrain such utter- 
ances. The editorial seems to assume that, here and 
there, men, with a proper sense of responsibility, will 
involuntarily, by chance, unfortunate mishap, and strange 
coincidence, place children in the world without giving 
them “some advantage.” Even in the most scientific age. 
such things do happen, and no moral guilt should attach 
to those who have thus valiantly tried and failed. But 
for sensible men voluntarily to produce such a condition 
is beyond comprehension. Such the trend of the editorial. 

This leads to the query, what is “some advantage?” 
Does the editor mean, wealth for the coming boy or girl? 
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If so, Abraham Lincoln would never have been born. 
Does he mean education? But education cannot be de- 
vised or even passed in a lifetime by deed of conveyance. 
Does he mean breeding, in a society sense, synonymous 
to refinement? But culture of that sort did not cut the 
forests of the middle west, span the reaches of the 
plains, carve granite from the Rockies’ slope, or find the 
gold grains in the rivers’ sands. Does he mean health? 
lf so, who has the health to give his boy; a tortured 
writer scribbling over some dry desk, or Sylvest’ or 
Fritz, or Papadopolous, there in the gang; the sylph- 
like lady on her scented couch, or the servant at her tub? 

What does he mean? He means a material advantage, 
and forgets that material advantages conferred often 
mean destruction to the recipient. He forgets the human 
soul, and ignores the primary conception that the indi- 
vidual grows through misfortune, battle, strife and 
hunger. He demands a more intelligent and_ kindly 
world for the people already here, and presupposes that 
intelligence and kindliness can be built on selfishness. 

“Suffer little children to come unto me,” said a Phil- 
osopher, who has brought more sunshine, intelligence, 
kindliness, charity and love into this life than all the 
wealth of the Indies and the knowledge of the East and 
West combined. The root of the anti-race suicide propa- 
ganda is not in any old tribal conception of patriotism. 
It reposes in the sanctuary of a woman’s heart, it girds 
the loins of a manly man. By it homes have been built, 
cities established, and governments ordained. Through 
it, work and care have taken on new dignity, and with 
it men have gladly sacrificed their fleeting years. For 
life is cheap, but a huamn soul is precious. 
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